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Thus the catastrophe is motivated from beginning to end, and the 
material is not found intractable. 

Examination of Dr. Baum's views, therefore, shows that several 
of them are untenable. For a play to have a middle, it must have 
causal motivation, such as Samson Agonistes lacks to a large degree. 
The want cannot be defended by an asseveration that something 
else is missing, to wit, conflict. Nor should ancient plays, espe- 
cially if they are imperfect by the standards of Aristotle, be ad- 
vanced to excuse defects in Milton, who was not forced by cir- 
cumstances to write a play at all hazards, and who was familiar 
enough with Shakspere, Jonson, and other Elizabethan dramatists 
to realize that they employed causality, even if he himself did not 
discover any necessity to do so in his own case. Moreover, the 
ancient examples that Dr. Baum has most emphasized he has not 
carefully studied as parts of trilogies or as units. Finally, we 
cannot allow the defense that Milton's material was intractable. 

Dr. Baum has made interesting and sound observations as to the 
play, but he has not succeeded in ousting Dr. Tupper from his cen- 
tral position wherein he contends that the play lacks a middle, and 
that this defect is in marked degree the cause of our dissatisfaction 
with it as a drama. K c _ Knowlton . 

Ohio Wesleyan University. 



THE WIFE OF BATH'S TALE, WOMEN PLEASED, AND 
LA FEE UBGELE: A STUDY IN THE TRANSFORMA- 
TION OF FOLK-LORE THEMES IN DRAMA 

Fletcher : 1579-1625. — Woman Pleased: — " Women Pleased was, 
in all likelihood, wholly composed by Fletcher. The date of its 
first production on the stage has not been discovered." 1 

Favart, Charles Simon: 1710-1792.— La Fee Urgele:—^h.e 
title-page says : " Representee devant Leurs Majestes, par les Come- 
diens Italiens ordinaires du Roi, a Fontainebleau, le 26 Octobre 
1765. Et a, Paris le 4 Decembre suivant." 

The date of publishing of the copy used, as given at the foot of 
the title-page, was 1765. 



1 Dyce's edition, Beaumont and Fletcher, London, 1844: Vol. 7, p. 3. 
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If one were curious to know how Chaucer's Wife of Bath's Tale 
looks in dramatic dress, two excellent examples are afforded by 
Fletcher's Women Pleased and Favart's La Fee Urgele. Though 
the differences between the two plays are what strike one most, 
there is at least one curious resemblance. 

In Fletcher's play, Belvidere, the girl, is discovered in the em- 
brace of Silvio, her lover. There is no question of a rape. Silvio 
is banished for a year, and a scroll is given him, in which a ques- 
tion is written: if he answers this question satisfactorily within 
the year, Belvidere shall be his wife; if he does not, he shall lose 
his head. We do not learn what the question is. 

Belvidere, however, worms the answer to the question from her 
mother, flies the castle, and appears before Silvio, " disguised as a 
deformed old woman." She pretends to be a witch and says: 

A thousand leagues I have cut through empty air, 
Far swifter than the sailing rack that gallops 
Upon the wings of angry winds, to seek thee. 

Silvio, of course, does not recognize her and believes her to 
be endowed with extraordinary powers from heaven. Belvidere 
promises to be near when the time comes for him to answer the 
question and exacts from him a promise to grant what she will 
ask when her help has been given him. 

At the moment of the trial, we have the following stage direc- 
tion : " Enter Belvidere, disguised as before, who secretly gives 
Silvio a paper, and exit." It is not until this point (in Act 5, 
scene I) that we first discover what the question is (substantially 
the same as Chaucer's) and, at the same time, its answer. 

Silvio having answered the question satisfactorily, Belvidere re- 
enters, still disguised. She claims the fulfillment of his promise, 
which is, to be her husband. Silvio at first objects strenuously, 
but finally acquiesces. Belvidere exit, but again re-enters, this 
time in her proper figure. She still holds off, however, pro- 
pounding to Silvio the question, Will he have her fair and false 
or foul and true ? Silvio replies : " Into thy sovereign will I put 
my answer." Belvidere rewards him by being just herself, which 
is all she had power to be anyway. 

In La Fee Urgele the stage direction standing at the very begin- 
ning of the play is: "Le Theatre represente un Paysage des plus 
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agreables. On voit dans l'eloignement le Palais du Roi Dagobert.'' 
In other words, the setting, from the very beginning and through- 
out, is pastoral. 

Enter Marton, a young girl, and her companion, Robinette. It 
appears that Marton has designs in the way of marriage on a cer- 
tain Chevalier Robert, who is expected to pass that way. She 
meets him with a basket of flowers on her arm. He offers her 
" vingt ecus " for the flowers and a kiss. He takes the kiss (here 
again there is no question of rape), but, his horse and baggage 
being stolen at that moment (he is a poor knight and carries his 
patrimony with him without difficulty), he is unable to pay the 
" vingt ecus." 

Marton determines to accuse Robert to La Heine Berthe. Robi- 
nette remonstrates : " Ah ! le pauvre Robert ! Vous allez l'accu- 
ser ? " Marton replies : " C'est un moyen pour l'epouser." Robert 
is condemned to death by the court of Queen Bertha, unless he tells 
" ce qui seduit les f emmes en tout terns.'' 

He comes upon a number of villageoises dancing. They dance 
off the stage and leave in their place une petite vieille ratatinee. 
The old woman knows his trouble without being told. She receives 
from him his oath to grant what she will ask, and, promising to 
reveal the answer to his question as they go, sets out with him to 
the court of Queen Bertha. 

The Chevalier answers the question to the satisfaction of the 
court, and the old woman demands him for her husband. He, of 
course, seeks to escape such a consequence, but to no avail. 

Alone together in the old woman's tumble-down little house, 
Robert has difficulty schooling himself to receive her advances. 
He tells her that the image of Marton will not from him. His 
wife pretends to die of unrequited love, and Robert, stricken with 
remorse, beseeches her to live: he begs her to dispose of his lot, 
and he will abandon Marton. At this point, the scene breaks off, 
and the following stage direction introduces the new scene : " Le 
Theatre change au bruit du Tonnerre, la Chaumiere est trans- 
formee en un Palais magnifique, & la Fee Urgele parait sur un 
Tr6ne brillant, environnee de Nymphes de sa suite." In other 
words, la Fee TJrgele appears in her own person, at the same time 
(as we learn a moment later) bearing a marked resemblance to 
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Marton, and the Knight realizes that his dearest wishes have been 
gratified. The fee says to Robert: 

J'ai trop joui de ton erreur. 
La Vieille etait Marton, & Marton est Urgele. 

The most striking resemblance between Fletcher and Favart and 
also perhaps the most striking difference of the two from Chaucer 
is found in the importance given to the girl whom the Knight 
meets at the very beginning of the story. Instead of appearing 
only at the beginning for a moment, as a sort of machine, merely, 
to start the story on its way, she becomes of central importance in 
the narrative ; she is from the beginning, and remains throughout, 
the Knight's sweetheart, and far from being the persecuted reci- 
pient of his unwelcome attentions, she rather is the pursuer. 

But the most valuable lesson to be drawn from the contrast of 
the two plays with each other and with Chaucer is that of what 
happens when a dramatist, going to a folk-lore theme for his plot, 
ignores the supernatural element in it. Fletcher's plot is irre- 
parably inconsequent. Why, we may ask, does Belvidere come to 
her lover disguised when she knows he is wild to see her ? Why 
should she make him promise to marry her when she knows he is 
wild to do that too? Why should she wait till the last minute 
before telling him the answer to the question and then write it? 
Why should she, in her own person, put the question fair and false 
or foul and true when she knows and he knows that she is just 
plain mortal and has no power to be either fairer or fouler or more 
or less faithful than as a matter of fact she is? The answer to 
these questions, of course, is that Belvidere was originally a super- 
human being. But Fletcher's audience does not know this, nor 
should it need to; being presented with a realistic drama, it has 
the right to demand of him realistic motivation of character. 

Favart, on the other hand, has chosen the wiser part of frankly 
accepting the whole original story and giving it a setting congenial 
to its supernatural foundation. 

George McGill Vogt. 

Harvard University. 



